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LADIES AND GGNTLEMEN, TeacHErs or Dakora:—Another year has passed. 
and gone since we met on an occasion like the present, then in the delightful city 
of Vermillion, and you aud I, with, perhaps, others who were not present on that 
occasion, are again assembled in the capacity of a Teacher’s Institute. 

As Superintendent of the Territory it is, of course, expected of me to preface 
the exercises of the present occasion with something in the way of an address. 

On the occasion of`our last meeting, just one year ago, I read an address before 
the Institute which several of the Superintendents and teachers requested I should 
have published, but which was not done for reasons it is unnecessary for me now 
to explain. I will, however, state that a portion of my former address is embod- 
ied in the present, for the reason that I have had but little time to prepare for 
occasion, and also because F felt that in giving an address to the teachers on 
the object of Institutes, I could not better present my views than they were present- 
ed in my former address. 
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In preparing this brief address, I hope I may at least contribute something 
toward iln advancement of education in our Territory. 

Some »f vou will know that owing to my visit East, and my atteution taken up 
to some extent in the courts since my return, and also that I am preparing my 
annual report to present to the Legislature, that I have had but little time to 
make preparation, and hence I trust you will not expect too much at my hands on 
the present vecasion. 

All educational improvements concentrate themselves upon the labor of the 
steacher tle is recognized as educator—The youth of our country come to 
him frum the nursery with their various natures, diversity of talents and 
different dispositions, together with the impressions already received from parents 
and from the surroundings at home and in the community in which they have 

- been raive}: and with these germs of mind and character placed in his hands, 
his, yee {*llwy teachers, his 7s the responsible work of making the nation. 

When we fully realize the fact, that the welfare of the individual, the safety of 
our nation aud the purity of society are alldependent upon the broad, free and lib 
eral education of the masses of the people, and that these are measurably in the 
hands of the teachers; then will teachers themselves manifest, school authorities 
require aut public sentiment demand more interest and zeal and better qualifi- 
cations on the part of those who engage in the profession of teaching. 

It has heen truthfully said that “ the school is usually a portrait of its teacher,” 
and wheu wc observe a teacher without any aspirations to become more skillful in 
his profession, stupid and indifferent in regard to educational improvements, doing 
nothing t+ wge forward the great interest-the education of the people by the 
people and ior the people, it is unreasonable to expect that the pupils under his 
training will acquire a great thirst for knowledge. Our systems of public in- 
struction in the several States (nearly all the same, in fact) have greatly improved 
in the past tew years, and the cause of education has, consequently, grown rapidly 
in intereat and power, and-we have sufficient reasoa, even in many parts of Dakota 
Territory. ro be proud of our educational facilities, but our. educational system 
-to-day might be without some of its radical defects, and the cause be fur in ad- 
vance of its present condition, were it not for the apathy and lack of interest on 
the part of many teachers, 

Bear in mind that it is my purpose in this address to talk plainly to the teach- 
ers, and in doing so I trust that it may be for yom and my benefit, and for the 
interest of education all over our Territory. 

It is not surprising then that in some localities we find the people almost crim- 
anally careless and indifferent in regard to the education of their children when 
those whe should be the pioneers of public sentiment in this matter come slowly 
aud hesiretinly in the rear. l 
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It is time that those who are professedly the educators of our youth recognized 
the claims of the individual, of society and of the nation upon them, and set ear - 
nestly about discharging the obligation. 

Among the numerous ag:3neies at work for the perfection of our grand scheme 
cf instruction none has contributed more toward. the accomplishment of that end 
than conventions of teachers and others interested in the success of the cause for 
the purpose of discussing questions of improvement and adopting plans of opera- 
tion. 

-In the infancy of the free school system, and, indeed, until within a compara- 
tively short time these associations were all voluntary and like Angels visits “ few 
aud fur between.” 

As theic benefits grew more apparent, and their iaflaence more extended, they 
gradually increased in number, attracted greater attention, received more encour- 
agement, and, finally, ia many places, became a necessity. Teacher's Institutes 
are now held nearly all over the country, and tho united testimony of our moat 
experienced educators is, that no better results can be obtained from so small ar 
expenditure of time and money, 

Although the ends to be gained through Teacher's Institutes are many, there 
are two paramount objects to be accomplished. One is the acquisition of profess- 

ioral knowledge. 

The work of our Instituto ia the wiy.of imparting knowledge and instruction 
should be confined more particularly to presentiag improved methods of teaching, 
and discussing questions relating to school government. 

Very little practical knowledge in the different branches of study could be 
taught during the four days the Institute is in session 

Besides it is professional skill and ability that most unsuccessful teachers lack, 
rather than scholarship. Those who do mot succeed generally fail because of ig- 
norance of the laws aid methods of culture and inability to control and govern. 
They may have a fair knowledge of the material to be used in the progress of cul- 
tivation, of education, but are ignorant of the nature of the facilities and opera- 
tions of the mind to bə educated, and hence do not understand how to apply the 
material so as to satisfy the mental eraving of the pupil. 

It is trus teachers must study the philosophy of the mind upon which they 
eperate before they can satisfactorily discipline the minds of the children commit- 
ted to their care. They cannot follow blindly in the beaten tracks of their pre- 
decessors without soriously interfering with the future welfare and usefulness of 
the youth they are training. 

But since there ar2 so many in the profession of teaching who never study its 
aciones, but are slavish imitators, w> hold, at least, that they should have cor- 
zeci model. Th2; should pattern after thoss who do understand the science 
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and art of teaching, and are practically conversant with the best methods of 
training and disciplining the mental powers of the child.. 

Institutes furnish teachars favorable opportunity for receiving instruction from 
able and experienced instructors, who are employed for the purpose of rendering 
such servics. These instructors are practical teachars, they are acquainted with 
the wants of the teacher, and their experienco enables them to suit their work to 
the accomplishment of the end desired. 

In the different discussions and exercises of the Institute we have also the 
various opinions and theories of our fellow teachers, and very often gain much. 
fiom one another that is practically valuable to us. 

The tendency of these meetings is to lead the teachers to. original throught 
and to investigate the science and art of their profession. 

Lt requires independent thinking teachers to make independent thinking pupils.. 

We have not reached a point at which we can sit down, or can afford to sit 
down and quietly fold our hands and congratulate ourselves on the perfection of 
eur educational. machinery. Qn the coutrary let me say to you, that that time. 
will never arrive in the history of Dakota, nor in the history of any portion of the 
world—we may gu on improving our system, but perfection can never be attained. 

There are many, very many, mistakes to be corrected, improvements to be made 
and necessary ends to be effected before the dawn of that millennial period, if we 
ever should reach it. The humblest of us can aid in the accomplishment of this 
great and good woik, and it becomes us to press forward toward the mark for the 
prize of our high calling. 

In addition to the advantages of professional culture and training afforded by a 
Teachers’ Institute to its members, it helps to establish a bond of sympathy be- 
tween them, stimulates them to greater zeal and activity,and promotes uuiformity 
in plan and management in the schools of the Territory. 

No one is in greater need of encouragement and sympathy than the teacher— 
for his arduous labors, weighty responsibilities, and perlexipng cares he is meager 
ly remunerated and little appreciated by the public. ae 

Nothing renders labor so heartless a task as the feeling that weare not appreci- 
ated. 

Were it not that his pupils express gratitude to him for his labors in their be- 
half and thus cheer his heart, the teacher in some localities would die of ennui.. 
He is oftimes the object of ceant and ridicule in the neighborhood, regarded al-. 
most as a vagrant living at the expense of the charity of his patrons and looked 
upon by some as scarcely worthy of toleration. 

Only those who have taught can enter into sympathy with the teacher. 

You must “ put yourselfin his place.” You must brave the toil he has borne, 
feel the anxiety he has felt, endure the privations he has suffered, bear the mur- +» 
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murings of dissatisfaction and reproach to which he has been an unwilling listener 
and share the almost innumerable taunts and jeers of which he has been the unof- 
fending subject, before you can efficiently administer the oil of consolation. 

Here in the Institute, you meet your fellow sufferers in the cause, who have 
like burdens and discouragements to bear, and the result of this social contact is 
that you are strengthened and stimulated to press on in your noble work. 


How many teachers have left their school room disheartened and disconsolate 
on account of the heavy burdens and multiplicity of cares incident to their calling 
and after having participated in the exercises of a teachers’ institute, have gone 
back to renew their labors with renewed energy and courage, having a better ap- 
preciation of the importance of their work, and firmer resolutions to perform it 
well. : 

My fixed Impression is that no one can attend an association of this kind with 
a desire to improve and be profited, and not be strengthened professionally. 


To some of you who are present it may, perhaps, seem unnecessary to speak 
thus extendidly of the importance of teachers’ institutes, but in consideration of 
the indifference manifested by some of the teachers in this Territory ia reference 
to attending the present session, I have deemed it proper to do so. 

It does seem strange to me, that here, as elsewhere, the teachers who complaint 
of poor certificates and low salaries make no effort to take advantage of the means 
of improvement placed within their reach. 

Good, live, active, earnest teachers, who have their hearts in the work are cheap 
at any reasonable price, and are not sufficiently compensated, but the careless and 
indifferent ones would be dear if they cost nothing. 

I am not wnmindful of the disadvantages under which the teachers in this new 
Territory labor. 

Salaries are low and school terms are short se that teachers can scarcely afford 
except in a few favored localities to make special preparation. 

Then there is little inducement for them to do so, from the fact that those whe 
spend their time and money in preparing themselves to teach, get little or nò 
more wages than those who make no effort to improve. 

Notwithstanding all this I am glad to know that there is a number of teachers 
in the Territory who feel a due sense of the importance and responsibility of their 
work, and accordingly make use of every means within their limited circumstanc- 
es to attain to greater proficiency in their profession and become better qualified 
to discharge their duties as instructors of the young. Such I bid God-speed. If 
by word or aet I can serve them, in their laudable purpose, it will be my greatest 
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circumstances to become more proficient in the noble calling in which:they are 
engaged, and will lend my assistance to help them whenever I can do se, 

I am painfully aware that there is another class uf teachers, and some of them 
no doubtin our Territory, who follow the business of teaching without putting 
forth an effort to qualify themselves for the work. They are never found at in- 
stitutes, never read educational journals or works on teaching, and give the sub- 
ject no further thought than how they may put in six hours per day during the 
school term, with the least possible labor and receive their salary, which, though 
frequently a mere pittance is more than they are worth. 

Tam not of that selftsacrificing class who argue that teachers should teach 
merely for the love of the work and not for pay. I like to see teachers earn a 
good salary and then get it. 

But the fact that we accept a school at a low salary, is no reason why we should 
take no pains to do our work well. 

Teachers who manifest. such a spirit will never get high salaries. 

A good article must be put into the market to command a high price. 

If teachers have any desire to elevate their profession they must manifest more 
desire to improve themselves than many do. 

When teachers refuse to read educational journals or publications, refuse to dis- 


cuss questions relating to teaching, with their compeers, refuse to attend insti- 


tutes which are free to all, and do nothing to elevate or improve the profession, 
ir is time their names ceased to appear on the treasurer’s pay-ro!l. 

And now afew words more especially directed to you who are here assembled. 
I venture the assertion that there never has been a teachers’ institute held, how- 
ever poorly conducted but some good was accomplished by it. 

Every effort has been made to perfect the plan of the one we are about open- 
ing a3 far as our means would allow us. We have with us some good teachers 
whom you will all find are adapted to the work they have in hand, and who have 
taken an active part and done noble work in the cause of education 
They will do their part by you, whilst others may assist, and now it remains 
for you to do your part in order to make the institute a success. 

The present legislature will be requested, and will, no doubt, pass a law compell 
ing directors to grant teachers time to attend the institute, thereby making it pos- 
ble for all teachers having a desire to attend to be present, and coliect their wag- 
es the same as though they were teaching during the time. 

We may also ask to have an act passed forbidding Superintendents to grant 
certificates to those teachers who are convenient to, and yet, who without reason- 
able excuse absent themselves from the Institute 

These steps will be taken with the conscious feeling of the importance of teach- 
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ers’ institutes, and with the hope of ‘thu; making them much more effective in 
their work than they have ever yet been, 

Teachers, I entreat you to do your part toward making this meeting a grand 
success ; profitable to you, and through you a lasting benefit to our pias and 
the country. 


Your duty is not pared when you have entered your name as a E of 
the institute. i i 

You may do that much and still be none the better for having heen here. 

To be profited by the exercises, you should be promptly at your places at every 
session, and endeavor to apporpriate the instruction given to your especial wants 
in the school room. 

When the law was passed requiring us to hold insvitutes, at which the law 
contemplates that teachers or those wishing to teach shall be present, it was nut 
intended as a holiday to be spent in visiting or pleasure-seeking, but to be spent 
exclusively at the institute. Please bear in mind that a careful account of your 
time will be kept and forwarded to your school boards at the close of the institute 
with the request that those who have been faithful in their attendance may be 
allowed the time spent here, from the time that they are required and engaged to 
teach. + 

Another duty that I would urge upon you, is punctuality. We wish to open 
each session at the time appointed, and in order to do so, promptness on the part 
of the members is absolutely necessary. 

As teachers, you have all, doubtless, realized the inconvenience and trouble 
sulting from tardiness of pupils, and sincs you should teach by example as well as 
precept, it becomes you to be here at the very commencement of each session. 

(A.) Each of you should do this to encourage others, and your punctuality will 
stimulate others who might otherwise be indifferent to promptness, and will, with- 
out doubt, gratify the Superintendent, who has not, as he thinks, called i Ins- 
titute for a mere holliday, but for earnest, effective work in the cause of education. 
This, Teachers, is perhaps the last time you and I will meet together here or else- 
where as Teachers and Superintendent, but although my term expires with the 
end of the present year, yet I trust that I shall feel the same solicitude, and take 

the same interest in the advancement of the methods of teaching, and training of 
teachers for the work, that I have heretofore, and even more. I trust that T shall 
have the opportunity of meeting many, yes all of you at the next Institute that 
will be held in the Territory, although I may be there only as a listener. 

As I have already stated I realize the cares, the hardships, and the responsibility 
of the teacher. They are, however, lightened as the teacher grows in knowledge, 
and in the latest approved methcds ofimparting instruction. It is wueh easier and 
much more pleasant to do that which we know how to do, than to undertake 
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a task that we know nothing about. To be a successful teacher we must not only 
understand the subject on which we desire to impart instruction, but we must 
have the faculty and power of making the pupils understand it also. We get 
such power by an interchange of opinions and views, and this after all is the great 
end and aim of the Institute. 

Then I say let us employ our time here with a view to accomplishing all the 
good we can in the few days we are to remain together. 

We have met here to seek information from each other. Itisnotto beexpected 
that we all are equally well informed, some, no donbt, have had superior advan- 
tages, whilst others may have had long experience as teachers. Some of you may 
never have taught at all. You need not ke ashamed to ask for information of 
those more experienced than you. The wise men of the world are those who are 
not ashamed to ask for an éxplanation of a subject their minds could not grasp. 
A scriptural phrase may be very appropriate at this time: “ Seek and ye shall 
find, ask and it shall be given unto you,” for I was never at a Teacher’s Institute 
in my life that I did not find a willingness, indeed an anxiety on the part of all 
teachers present to assist their fellow-teachers, and impart anything new in the 
methods of instruction. Your business is the education of the masses, and hence 
you have an anxieiy not to confine your knowledge to your own school-room, but 
to send it out through every channel if it were possible all over this broad land. 

In all, or nearly all other professions, there is a selfishness that dwarfs the intel- 
lect, in yours that is that broad liberality and sympathy that draws you together 
and expands the mind, impelling you toa desire to assist each other in order 
that all may become better qualified for the great work that you have in hand. 

This is an age of progress, and we should not be contented with simply following 
in the foot-steps of our illustrious predecessors. Our motto should be, “ onward,” 
“ excelsior.” l 

Times change and we change with them. New and improved methods of 
teaching are sought after all over the country, and we teachers here in Dakota 
must not be content witn present attainments. Yours is the great work of mould- 
ing the young minds of the present generation, and whilst on the one hand you 
may regard it ag a pleasure as well as a privilege to be the chosen representatives 
of the people to guide and instruct their children, you should never lose sight 
of the grave responsibility that thereby rests upon you to fully prepare yourselves 
fo~ the task. 

As you are premitted to rejoice in every blessing of civil and religious liberty 
secured by the sacrifice of your fathers, and bequeathed to you as their children, 
so let your whole time and{’energy be spent in the effort to transmit them, not 
only unimpared but very greatly improved and enlarged to your posterity. 

The subject of education is by common concent one of the most important and 
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far reaching in its influence that can occupy the human mind. It lies at the 
basis of all free government, and is the only sure guarantee of the establishment 
and prosperity of republican institutions. I speak now of education in its broad- 
est sense, as embracing the complete and harmonious development of the physical, 
mental and spiritual faculties of the young of both sexes. The truth of this prop- 
osition is beautifully expressed in the adage that 

“Tis education forms the common mind, Just as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined.” 

In the light and knowledge of this truth it is evident that the foundation 
should be laid broad and deep in youthful minds, in order to form a solid support 
for the subsequent growth ‘and expansion of heart and intellect. To do this suc 
cessfully the teacher must understand the laws which direct the unfolding 
and-expanding powers of children and youth, that he may wisely and profitably 
direct them in the pursuit and acquisition of knowledge. He should never luose 
sight of the great truth that he is operating upon the most sensitive and complex 
piece: of machinery ever intrusted to human hands, and that he or she, as the case 
may be, is continually impressing his or her own mental and moral constitution 
upon the susceptible nature of childhood, and exert an influence that will continue 
te mold and guide, and possibly determine for- weal or woe the whole course of 
after life. Teachers, let not a knowledge of this fearful consideration deter you 
in the discharge of your duty, but rather let it stimulate to a more thorough prep- 
aration for your calling, that you may become daily better prepared to impart 
useful and proper instruction to the youthful mind. 

All these things should be discussed by you here in the Institute and the views 
of each teacher fully and freely expressed. 

Since commencing the preparation of my address I have learned that several of 
the County Superintendents would not be present, some have one excuse some 
another, but none that have been offered are in my mind a justifiable excuse for 
staying away, and since I have spoken so plainly and nointedly to teachers as to 
their duties, and given the resson why they should be here, and administering 
reproof to those who absent themselves without good cause from this teachers’ 
meeting, it is no more than justice to all that I should express my disapprobation 
of the conduct of those County Superintendents who have voluntary absented 
themselves from the Institute. 

The Law makes it their imperative duty to attend the Institutes, and assist me 
in conducting the same. For them there is no excuse for absence except, perhaps, 
sickness. Yet I find, and with deep regret, that the majority of County Super- 
intendents are not present. Is it not possible that the people have been- 
deceived in selecting these men to represent the school interests of their re- 
spective counties? They who seem to take no interest in educstion, and cannot 
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find time, tlthough they are paid for it, to attend, and by their influence induce 
the teachers under their charge to attend this meeting. 

I had hoped that all the Superintendents, with perhaps one exception, wou ld 
be here, but they are not, and hence I am not surprised to find so few of our 
teachers present. Teachers may have had no encouragement to come, and hence 
are partly, at least, excusable fur their absence. 

I however trust that in the future the Superintendent may have no cause to 
complain of either the Superintendents or teachers. Let all try to make this Ins- 
titute so interesting as to be the mea‘is in future of inducing all who take any in 
terest in the cause of education to be present, without a special or pressing invita 
tion. Teachers, the Institute is yours, gotten up for your speeial benefit, and you 
should feel free to come without invitation. It is not the Superintendents invit- 
ing you to their feast of reason and instruction, but to your own. 

The Supreintendents are your servants, chosen to conduct these Iastitutes fur 


‘your benefit, and when hereafter you see published in the papers notices that an 


Institute will be held here or somewhere else in the Territory, you must think and 
feel that it is your Institute, and that it is your duty as well as privilege to be 
present, whether your County Superintendent 1s or not. If he don’t come try 
and induce your people the next time to elect one who will. 

To those who are present, teachers and Superintendents, I must in conclusion 
say, let us all work together to have a pleasant and profitable time. Let us each 
resolve now that we will, if in our power, make this Institute the very best 
that has ever been held in the Territory. Let us convince those who come here 
as spectators that the interest of education is in proper hands, so that when we 
adjourn it may be with the consciousness that we have been personally profited, 
and that the time has been well spent. 
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ADDRESS OF 
HON. NATHAN FORD, 


BEFORE THE 


THACHERYE INSTITUTE, 


HELD IN ELK POINT, D. T., DEC. 22, 28, 24 and 25, 1874. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


«Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.” 


<: Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above.” 


One of the best lecturers I ever heard, said to me that he liked to take, as sub- 
jects, the commoner things, the little things of the world, and show their impor- 
tance and use. 

In his lecture on “Sand,” he showed how it is, not only the principal ingredi- 
ent of the ground upon which we live, but passing in infinitessimal particles into 
the corn-stalk and the grains of wheat, it becomes part of the food w> eat. (We 
who drink river ater don’t need to be told there is sand in the water we drink. ) 
In brick, stone, and plaster, and as an ingredien+ cf glass, we find it necessary 
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for our hones, and even the peculiar characteristics of the races of men depend 
largely upon the kind of sand, or soil upon which they were raised. 

Of the necessity and benefit of sand to sciences we shall be readily convinced 
when we think of the discovéries made by the microscope in the most important 
domains of nature, and of our studies in the starry heavens by the aid of the tel- 
escope and spectroscope, which are composed of lenses and prisms made of glass, 
which is only ashes and sand. 

Ìn fact, as Shakespeare says: (You will excuse the pun,) “ Sans eves, sans 
teeth, sans taste, sans everything !” 

So with the leaf, which serves not only as lungs to the plant, but is necessary 
to the life ofall mankind, and the whole animal kingdom. 

You may say: “ Certainly if we had no vegetation we would have nothing to 
eat.” But our life depends even more directly upon the tiny leaf, than in the way 
of food, for the leaf, and it only, can restore to the air its purity,—or in more ex- 
tended language, separate the oxygen from the carbon. Of the poisonous car- 
bonic acid we exhale all the time. Men and al! animals as well as fires, lights, &e., 
are consuming vast quantities of life-giving oxygen, and no power on earth can 
supply it except the leaf- 

The tiny drop of water that sparkles in the sunshine or floats away in vapor,— 
of what account is it? Ask the parched traveler in the desert_of Sahara! 

And as for beauty and sublimity, what can equal the magnificent clouds at 
sunset, the cataract of Niagara, or the ocean in a storm? Yet they are only— 
water. 

The invisible air——common, light, free! how necessary it is, (and alas ! how 
seldom well supplied in a school room !) 

And right here you may makea practical application of this matter, for I in- 
tend this to be intensely practical, before I am through. Tell me. if you please, 
how many cubic feet of fresh air you allow for each pupil in your school-rooms— 
and, how long it stays fresh? Lest you may think I am stretching the truth, I 
quote from Jarvis’ “ Physiology and Health.” 

“ The best authorities on the subject of ventilation, consider seven cubic feet 
per minute as the least that should be supplied to each person ; and Dr. Reid al- 
lows ten feet per minute. A room 16 feet square and 9 feet high will contain 
2304 cubic feet. This will be sufficient for four persons less than one hour and 
a half for ordinary day purposes.” 

Do you ever make it answer for forty? And even at the end of the “hour 
and a half,” is your school room thoroughly aired out, and all the foul air exchang- 
ed for fresh ? 

I confess to having visited some school-rooms where I considered every crack 
and opening left by careless carpenters and unseasoned lumber, a blessing from 
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heaven upon the poor,-suffocated children inside ! And Ihave wondered wheth- 
er I should “ live through it,” till recess, when L might get a few breaths of fresh 
air | f 

But, fellow teachers, aìr is plenty and costs nothing, even in these hard times ! 

And J do consider it a downright sin to shut children up in a heated school- 
room, and compel them to breathe air unfit for any living being to inhale, and ex- 
pose them to the chances of resulting disease and death, for want of what God 
has given us so bountifully, expressly to be used. 

Lintend, at least that you shall not “sin through ignorance,” hereafter ! 

But, breathing impure air, is not the only sin against the body, committed by 
teachers. 

The position of children in their seats, and at recitations, particularly stoop- 
ing over, aud in reciting, putting their hands behind them, is liable to produce 
disease and deformity. 

Teachers should see that pupils do not hold their books too close to their eyes, 
as statistics show that a large number of school ehildren become near-sighted as 
. a result of this practice. a i 

The position of the body in writing is almost always, awkward, unless cor- 
rected, and that of the fingers still more so. 

Many persons still write slowly and painfully on account of the want of atten- 
tion given by their teachers to these little things. ; 

In recitation, there are many little things too often over-looked. The tone, the 
pronunciation of words, the stumbling through answers or guessing at them, and 
guessing the spelling of words, instead of haowing how to spell them, the correct 
use of the English language in all that is said by teacher and pupils, whether im 
school time or not, the use of” slang phrases, and many other such things are all 
important. 

And with reference to politeness of speech and behavior, the teacher cannot be 
too careful. The rough, ungainly boys of a certain school in Illinois, were so in- 
fluenced by a lady teacher, that from coming in untidy, with pants tucked in 
their boots, they were careful to be neatly dressed and have their boots well pol- 
ished every morning. The influence of that single habit was wonderful. 

Many of the children with their quick perceptions, will strive to be neat and 
clean if the teacher sets the example, and shows the importance of such things, 
while others, more dull of perception, and with less careful home training, may 
need to be told, plainly, and perhaps, repeatedly. But in all esses let this be done 
in private, and kindly, not as reproof. Let them lke to do it, not be obliged to. 
The same rule will apply to almost all cases of discipline and correction. 

The tone and look of the teacher may seem like little things, but I assure you 
here is no power on earth like them, if rightly and sincerely used. Children are 
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far more sensitive than we can realize, and I have known a single look, without a 
word, to make an apparently stubborn and hard-hearted child burst into tears. 
A bow, a smile and “Good morning,” may be little things, but how they cheer 
the heart and warm up the feeling of good-will. Leta friend pass you en the 
street without recognition and what a blight comes over you at once! More 
chilling is the effect of sucha blight upon the tender heart of the child. Notice 
7 erery one, then, on every occasion, and let your looks be sun beams to warm 
and cheer their little hearts You may depend on it, their love and confidence, 
| their glad smiles of welcome and friendship, will repay you a thousand fold. 
f such little habits of the bodyshould receive careful attention, how much 
more those of the mind and heart! 

It may seem hard to prev.nt a pupil’s looking off from his book every few 
minutes while studying, yet, if you succeed in doing it, you have given him a help 
in mental labor that will be felt through his whole life. 

So it is with the habit of understanding every word or sentence he reads o 
learns. It is absolutely painful to one to hear a child recite a lesson which he ev- 
idently does not understand, and it not only does him no good, but it does him 
j ositive harm. 

Hardly less inportant is it that he should know the why for what he learns— 
as the rules in arithmetic, and the mathematical divisions of the earth’s surface, in 
geography. ‘Teach him to mean what he says, and say what he means, and if he 
does not know make him find out. Woe unto you, if you have no dictionary in 
school ! I'd advise you to sell all your grammars and buy one! 
rou There is one thing you ought to do, and it is not a litte thing, either, though 
you may think it of little importance. It is to study the les oa yourse'wes. 

Now youll say:—“ What is the use of my studying a reading lesson in the 
i “ First Reader? I hope I can read!” I hope so, too, my friend! We'll take 
i one of the simplest and most familiar lessons in the book, for example: 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” 
es You may smile, but how many of you can tell me just what “ Twinkle” means ? 
Do all the stars twinkle? If not, why not? What isa star? Is it right to say 
“little star”? Why does it look small?—And so on for halfa dozen questions on 
! just these three words of the first line. So, in every lesson a little study will de- 
velop points of interest and instruction to yourself, as well as the pupils. 

That education is defective which does not take into account the eternal life of 
the child, and you should not only teach moral principles, but christian principles ; 
not only christian principles, but christianity. You may say this is not a little 
thing. Does not Christ himself say, “it is like a grain of mustard seed which in- 
deed is the least of all seeds, but afterwards becometh a tree ?” 
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Sec to it, that you sow this precious seed. morning and evening, “ withold not 


thy hand, for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this, or that, or’ 


whether both shall be alike, good. 

You know how Holland is protected from the ravages of the sea by dykes or 
embankments. But should the smallest hole be made in these embankments, the 
water, trickling in at first, drop by by drop, wears the hole larger, until the im- 
mense pressure bursts the embankment and the country is\deluged. So is the young 
heart beset by temptation, as by a flood. Let your instructions and influence be, 
indeed, an embankment, a strong defence, against this mighty pressure of wrong. 
But beware least the slightest flaw or omission be left in this barrier, and the vile 
habits, gaining strength slowly, yet surely, burst in upon the soul, a-wild torrent 
of sin, bringing havoc and desolation. 

There are no little things !—imsignificant things! Every atom is important! 
The Creator has so ordered that every particle of matter has its place and use, and 
cannot be destroyed. No force, however small, is ever wasted. As in the ma- 
terial, so in the mental and spiritual world. Every thought has a life, and can- 
not die! Every effort for truth and right tells, and the world is made better. 

Ours, isa noble work, and has the highest rewards. All the gold in the universe 
cannot measure its value. As a pebbel cast bya child’s hand intothe sea causes a 
ripple which keeps on, and on, till it reaches the farther shore, so the influence 
of the feeblest of us, may—nay, does continually widen, never ceasing, till it reaches 
the shores of the ocean of Eternity. 
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